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" nationalisation "of land" with the institution of landlords. This
change in the tide of the tax got rid of the great grievance of Euro-
peans, since, possessing no allotments, they could not be called upon
to pay a land tax. Their contributions to the State came from the
customs dues.
I have mentioned our political dinners. No sooner did an influential
chief from Vavau land in Nukualofa than we invited him to dinner,
specifying " native dress" for fear that he might borrow an ill-fitting
European dress suit from his friends. We had a dispensation from
the law forbidding Europeans from giving alcoholic liquor to natives,
and we gave them their favourite beverage, which was sweet cham-
pagne. The guest always left us triumphing in the thought that, of
all the chiefs of Vavau, the cabinet had selected him to give them
advice. Generally he shed tears over the parting glass; always he
swore by Jehovah to support us to the death.
Parliament was to be opened in May, and it was time to hold the
general election. My code was nearly finished; a large part of the
Tongan version had come back in type from the Auckland printers.
Mr. Baker's code contained elaborate directions for the guidance of
the electoral officers and laid down as one of the qualifications for the
electors that they should have paid all their taxes in full. Nightly for
a week the crier proclaimed that defaulters would be deprived of their
vote, but perhaps it was their experience of the manner in which past
elections had been conducted that robbed our scheme of the result
we expected.
By Tongan law there were no nominations; any elector could write
the name of any of his friends and drop it into the ballot box, and
until the result was declared even the meanest elector felt that parlia-
mentary honours might be showered upon him unsought. That was
the system as it stood in Mr. Baker's code, but I learned from my
colleagues that in practice it was different. " We were called," said
one of my informants, " to a fono on the grass behind the government
offices. Mr. Baker came out on the veranda and said, * You are
summoned to-day to choose a representative. I propose So-and-so [one
of his toadies]. Those who are in favour, hold up their hands.' Then
he said that So-and-so was elected, and we all went home."
A deputation of His Majesty's Ministers presided.   Below the
veranda on which we sat was a table with writing materials and a